FOREWORD

BEFORE telling the story of the Fleet's attempt to force a passage
through the Dardanelles in 1915, let us examine the history of
Duckworth's campaign in 1807, since we are often told that
his lack of success should have warned us of the futility of
entering the Marmora with ships alone**

In the autumn of 1806, under the influence of France, Turkey
had closed the Bosphorus and Dardanelles to Russian ships, and
on zznd October, the Admiralty ordered Vice-Admiral Lord
Collingwood, Commander-in-Chief of the Mediterranean station,
" to detach three ships of the line to reconnoitre the situation of
the forts of the Dardanelles and fortifications adjacent as a
measure of prudence, in case circumstances should call for an
attack upon them by a British force,"

On zist November, Rear-Admiral Sir Thomas Louis, to
whom the mission had been confided, flying his flag in the
Canopus, anchored off Tenedos with his small squadron.

On 2yth November, the wind being favourable, Admiral
Louis entered the Straits; after leaving two of his ships and a
frigate in Azire Bay, j he exchanged salutes with the Castle at
the Narrows, and taking careful note of the fortifications as he
passed, sailed on in the Canopus to Constantinople.

On 28th the Canopus anchored off Seraglio Point and remained
there for a month, in company with the frigate Endymion, which
had brought out our Ambassador, Mr. Arbuthnot

On 28th December, Louis embarked the Russian Ambassador,
who had broken off relations with Turkey, and rejoined his
squadron in Azire Bay, leaving the Endymion to attend on Mr.
Arbuthnot.

Our Ambassador and the British residents at Constantinople,
seem to have been seized with a panic on the 29th December.

* The following is based on " The Naval History of Great Britain," Vol. IV,
page 213, et scg., by William James. The quotations and references are taken
from that account.

t Sari Siglar Bay on plan.
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